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ABSTRACT 



An analysis of the 1987-88 Persian Gulf crisis is 
pursued by examining the relationship between the stated 
political objectives and the military means (role of force) 
used in attempting to attain those goals. The purpose of 
this study is twofold: First, to evaluate the "strategic" 
process that led to U.S. involvement in the Gulf and 
determine how effective that process was in achieving the 
stated political goals. And second, to evaluate allied 
cooperation and NATO's effort to address Persian Gulf 
security issues and its subsequent impact on the U.S. 
reflagging policy. The study does not evaluate tactics but 
rather focuses on the strategic perspective of U.S. Persian 
Gulf policy in terms of the relationship between ends and 
means, objectives and resources, and capabilities and 
intentions . 

U.S. policy is found to be strategically deficient as 
the military tactic of protecting Kuwaiti ships was not 
placed in a comprehensive strategic context. The confusion 
over the proper definition of the objective allowed the 
available options to remain limited to two unattractive 
alternatives: reflag and protect Kuwaiti ships or abandon 
the public commitment to Kuwait and suffer the loss of 
credibility in the Arab world. Moreover, the strategic 
course of action chosen to achieve the stated political 
objectives depended on Iraqi war aims and Iranian restraint 
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to succeed. Similarly, by framing the initial protection of 
shipping plan in unilateral terms and then pursuing 
diplomatic efforts to enlarge the commitment into a 
multilateral operation by securing allied assistance the 
United States forced a showdown with its allies over who had 
the greater share of responsibility in protecting Western 
oil supplies. 

The study concludes that U.S. policy violated one of 
the cardinal rules of matching political objectives with 
military realities: avoid multiple objectives with competing 
priorities. Finally, the study proposes a set of 
alternative strategies and recommendations based on a 
regional and collective security approach that emphasizes 
low-intensity-conflict while confining the military 
objective to the more narrow issue of freedom of navigation 
in international waterways. 
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PREFACE 



As a naval officer with a good deal of operational 
experience, I have had the unique opportunity to observe the 
use of military power as a means in seeking political 
objectives from operational theatres as diverse as the North 
Arabian Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, and the Northern and 
Western Pacific Ocean. In a sense, this study began when I 
found myself on the implementing end of policy, albiet on 
the tactical level, in late February of 1979 when the Carter 
administration decided to dispatch the USS Constellation 
(CV-64) to the Gulf of Aden in response to the invasion of 
the Yemen Arab Republic (YAR) by the Soviet-backed Marxist 
regime of the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY). 
The decision to support North Yemen in its dispute with 
South Yemen had both global and regional implications for 
the rapidly deteriorating "twin pillars" policy adopted by 
the Nixon administration nine years earlier: with the 
Iranian revolution at fever pitch (the Shah had recently 
fled the country) and the Soviet penchant for meddling in 
the Horn of Africa apparently reaching new heights , the 
Carter administration deemed it essential to send a strong 
signal of American resolve not to allow the remaining pillar 
of that policy -- Saudi Arabia -- to fall. 

Two years later I again found myself on the 
implementing end of policy this time onboard the USS 
Independence (CV-62) then on station in the North Arabian 
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Sea in response to the continuing Iran hostage crisis. In 
January of 1981, with the Independence still on station, the 
hostages were released. A few months later, the 
Independence was diverted to the eastern Mediterranean in 
response to the placement of Syrian SA-6 surface-to-air 
missiles in the Bekka Valley. This seemingly subtle move 
signalled the beginning of an ever increasing American 
presence in Lebanon which would culminate in the terrorist 
bombing of the U.S. Marine barracks in 1983 and the 
subsequent removal of all U.S. forces from Lebanon the 
following year. 

In late May of 1981, while on the same deployment and 
in a move that seemed calculated to demonstrate further the 
political-military flexibility of an aircraft carrier, I 
found myself involved in what was to be the beginning of a 
series of highly coordinated, Reagan administration directed 
freedom of navigation exercises conducted in and around the 
disputed waters and airspace of the Gulf of Sidra. This, of 
course, was merely a mild precursor to the series of more 
violent military confrontations between the United States 
and Libya prevalent throughout the decade of the 1980 's. 

When one considers the odds of being involved in the 
political use of seapower on four separate occasions in less 
than three years, I was not surprised when in February of 
1988 I found myself back in the North Arabian Sea, this time 
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onboard the USS Enterprise (CVN-65) in support of the U.S. 
reflagging operation in the Persian Gulf. 

As a student of international relations, I found that 
the theoretical literature on the role force plays in 
achieving political objectives was diverse and quite 
comprehensive. But I also found the literature somewhat 
lacking in critical analyses of specific crises from the 
operational perspective of that often elusive point at which 
theory meets practice. This is not to say that the 
literature is bereft of analyses of crisis situations in 
which theory is applied to practice; indeed, there have been 
many seminal studies conducted using this framework. Rather 
that the vast majority of these analyses have been conducted 
from the outside looking in. Very few studies have been 
conducted from the implementation end looking back up at the 
policy end. For example, an indepth review of the available 
primary and secondary sources such as government reports , 
books and periodicals written in the wake of the 1987-88 
Persian Gulf crisis reveal a plethora of information on the 
mechanics of the crisis but very little effort has been 
devoted to a systematic analysis and evaluation of the 
"strategic" process that led to U.S. and allied involvement 
in the Gulf nor a determination of how effective that 
process was in achieving the stated political objectives. 
Likewise, a review of recent U.S. and international Ph.D. 
abstracts and titles reveal that none have focused 
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specifically on the issue of political objectives and 
military means (to include allied cooperation) during the 
1987-88 crisis nor have any of the major studies been 
conducted from the operational perspective. Thus it is 
hoped that this study will build upon and make a contribution 
to the existing crisis management and alliance cohesion 
literature by examining, from the operational perspective, 
the theoretical and practical factors pertaining to the U.S. 
and allied involvement in this unique crisis. 

To a great extent, I based this study on my practical 
experience with the seemingly inherent difficulty and 
problems associated with transforming policy into action. 
Additionally, my studies in both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of crisis management, alliance cohesion, 
strategy and policy, international security studies, 
political theory and specific courses on the diplomatic 
history, politics and culture of Southwest Asia at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy and the U.S. Naval War 
College created the analytical framework within which I 
chose to evaluate this crisis. 

The overwhelming portion of the research for this study 
involved primary open-source information contained in a host 
of U.S. Government documents all pertaining to U.S. policy 
in the Persian Gulf. These included carefully prepared and 
detailed reports from the Departments of State, Defense, 
Energy, and the Navy as well as Congressional staff reports. 
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Additionally, extensive use was made of sworn testimony 
taken before numerous Congressional hearings convened 
between 1987 and 1989 on U.S. Persian Gulf policy as it 
pertained to the reflagging of the Kuwaiti tankers. 

Specific information relating to allied cooperation in 
the Gulf was found in international government reports and 
communiques from the Assembly of the Western European Union, 
the various committee's of the North Atlantic Assembly, the 
Defense Planning Committee and North Atlantic Council of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, European parliamentary 
hearings as well as documents and reports from specific 
agencies of the five European nations involved in the Gulf. 

While secondary sources, such as think-tank policy 
papers and books, newspaper and periodical analyses, and 
conceptual model studies were used extensively, I have, for 
the most part, stayed as close as possible to official 
policy statements as the basis for my analysis. The reader 
should be aware, however, that the analysis and conclusions 
presented in this study are done so without the benefit of 
access to classified information. In a sense, what 
precludes this study from being complete is an analysis of 
the classified command histories of those naval units that 
took part in the reflagging operation as well as internal 
State and Defense Department and National Security Council 
(NSC) memorandums and agreements with those regional and 
allied states that cooperated with the United States. The 
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continuing security interests of those nations will prohibit 
early declassification of these documents. Such an 
omission, however necessary and understandable, hampers the 
researcher's ability to uncover the true political objective 
vis-a-vis the publically stated one, thereby raising the 
possibility of basing one's line of reasoning on the wrong 
premise . 

An additional limitation was the need to examine 
original sources published in French, German, Italian, 
Flemish and Dutch. However, many of these original sources 
were available in translation through the Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service (FBIS) and the U.S. Information Service 
(U.S.I.S.). I also gained access to the translation 
services contained in the State Department's unclassified 
European wireless files during visits to NATO headquarters 
and U.S. embassies in several European capitals. Neither of 
these limitations, however, should adversely affect the 
conclusions and findings of this study. 

An undertaking of this magnitude cannot be completed 
successfully without the help and dedicated support of 
others. Acknowledgements are therefore in order: I remain 
particularly grateful to Admiral Charles R. Larson, USN, the 
current Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet and the former 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Plans , Policy and 
Operations (OP-06) and his Executive Assistant Captain 
Spencer Johnson, USN, for their faith and confidence in my 
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ability to successfully complete the two-year Fletcher 
program. They went out on the proverbial limb on my behalf 
and I trust I have not let them down. In short, without the 
"second year," I could not have written this dissertation. 

I also am personally indebted to Rear Admiral Tony 
Less, USN, the current Assistant Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Plans, Policy and Operations (OP-06B) and the 
former Commander, Joint Task Force Middle East (CJTFME) for 
taking time from his busy schedule to discuss with me the 
operational aspects of implementing the reflagging policy. 

In my opinion, he remains the consummate naval warrior and 
master of that often elusive point at which theory meets 
practice — or as he no doubt would prefer — that point at 
which the rubber meets the road. 

I remain equally grateful to the staffs of the National 
Policy and Command Organization Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations (OP-602) and the Department of National Security 
Affairs (CODE 56BN) and the Civilian Institutions Programs 
Office (CODE 031) at the Naval Post Graduate School for 
their dedicated support throughout my stay at Fletcher. I 
am particularly indebted to Captains Ray Figueras and Robert 
Dilks , USN, and Thomas C. Bruneau for their insightful 
advice on selecting the best method to navigate one's way 
through bureaucratic mine fields. Their management of the 
Navy's post-masters program in international relations -- a 
vital source for the Navy's future strategists — was 
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nothing short of superb. I remain fortunate to have taken 
part in the program. 

The staffs of the U.S. Defense Attache and Political 
Military Affairs Offices in the U.S. embassies in London, 
Brussels, The Hague, Paris, Bonn and Rome were most helpful 
in providing written unclassified background information on 
the European contributions to the Gulf operation. In 
particular, Lieutenant Colonel Roger Yarbro, USA, in 
Brussels, Mr. Donald E. Braum in The Hague, Mr. John Berry 
in Paris, Mr. James Herd in London, Ms. Silvia Eiry in 
Rome and Mr. Colin Cameron of the Western European Union 
were extremely helpful in pointing a seemingly disoriented 
Ph . D . student in the right direction. Likewise, Mr. Martin 
McCusker, Director of the Defense and Security Committee at 
the North Atlantic Assembly in Brussels, was kind enough to 
let me use their small but highly specialized library for 
the European portion of my research. I am particularly 
indebted to Captain Peter M. Swartz, USN, the Director of 
the Defense Operations Division at the U.S. Mission at NATO 
headquarters for taking time from his busy schedule to host 
me on my two visits to his office. His suggestions on the 
available and appropriate information sources and avenues of 
approach to the research problem proved invaluable to the 
successful completion of this project. 

I remain deeply grateful to Professors Robert L. 
Pfaltzgraff, Jr., John P. Roche and Richard H. Shultz, Jr., 
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who ably directed me throughout the course of this study. 
Their trust and confidence in my ability to conduct 
independent research and writing as well as their 
recognition of the unique time constraints associated with a 
naval aviation career streamlined what could have been a 
much more complicated and lengthy process. I alone, 
however, remain responsible for errors of fact, opinion, and 
omission as well as for the findings presented in this 
study. The administrative, technical, professional and 
moral support provided by the faculty and staff of 
Fletcher’s International Security Studies Program Department 
and the Registrar's Office far exceeded normal expectations. 
They have given new meaning to the concept of taking care of 
your own. Indeed, while the Charles River gang may receive 
more fanfare and at times seem somewhat aloof, the Mystic 
River gang made me feel right at home. 

I also am indebted to Professor Andrew Hess, the 
Director of Fletcher's Southwest Asia Program, his friend 
William A. Kirby, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State in 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs and 
Ambassador William Rugh , currently the Director of the 
Office of Near Eastern Affairs at the U.S. Information 
Agency, for their support and encouragement. Their many 
hours of enlightening and insightful classroom, lecture and 
after hours discussions pertaining to Southwest Asia and 
Islamic civilization provided me with a refreshing and 
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balanced perspective to an often perplexing, elusive, and 
volatile subject. 

Anyone even remotely familiar with the mechanics of 
piecing together a dissertation or a manuscript of any sort 
appreciates the immense and painstaking effort that goes 
into ensuring the prescribed format and style are adhered 
to. Ellen McDonald and Paula Cammarata of the Fletcher 
School’s Edwin Ginn Library staff were particularly helpful 
in this regard. They introduced me to the intracacies of 
Kate Turabian and patiently and professionally fielded my 
seemingly endless questions on style and format. Likewise, 

I also am indebted to William V. Luti and Donna King who, 
despite my shortcomings in grammar and syntax, read the 
entire manuscript (several times) and offered constructive 
suggestions in both areas. Once again, however, I alone am 
responsible for any contortions of the English language. 
Finally, Mrs. Carol Levesque worked faithfully and 
diligently in the word processing stage of this project 
despite her busy schedule and my penchant for red ink. 

I am also indebted to my parents, siblings and daughter 
for their unyielding support and encouragement throughout 
the course of this two-and-a-half year project. In 
particular, I owe a special debt of gratitude to my parents 
for providing a continuing series of palatable explanations 
for my eight-year-old daughter on why and how her father 
could spend so much time in the library reading a seemingly 
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abnormal amount of "grown-up" books when he could have been 
home reading something as delightful and heartwarming as The 
Wolf Story to her at bedtime. They give new meaning to the 
age-old addage that nothing makes a child as smart as having 
grandparents . 

As a final note, I would like to point out that the 
inspiration for pursuing this study grew out of my personal 
participation in both the Earnest Will convoy and Praying 
Mantis combat operations conducted from January through June 
of 1988 in the Persian Gulf. My motivation is simply to 
participate in and contribute to the continuing effort to 
close the ever-narrowing gap between civilian and military 
thinking on the role force plays in seeking political 
objectives in this era of "violent peace." Matthew B. 
Ridgeway’s simple yet eloquent expression that the "soldier 
is the statesman’s junior partner" drives to the heart of 
the matter and provides further inspiration for this study. 

Finally, the contents of this study reflect my own 
personal views and are not necessarily endorsed by the U.S. 
Department of Defense or the U.S. Navy. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

. . . At the outset of a war its character 

and scope should be determined on the basis of 
the political probabilities. The closer these 
political probabilities drive war toward the 
absolute, the more the belligerent states are 
involved and drawn in to its vortex, the 
clearer appear the connections between its 
separate actions, and the more imperative the 
need not to take the first step without 
considering the last. 

von Clausewitz, On War . 1831 



The Problem 

On 14 April, 1988, the U . S . S . Samuel B . Roberts (FFG- 

58) was hit and severely damaged by a mine while operating 

2 

55 miles northeast of Qatar. The mine was a 385 pound 
device that exploded on the port side of the keel adjacent 
to the engine room as the ship was maneuvering to avoid 
other mines spotted by lookouts. The explosion ripped a 30 
by 23 foot hole in the ship below the waterline, destroyed a 
15 foot section of the keel, pushed the main shaft back 



1 

Carl von Clausewitz, On War (edited and translated 
by Michael Howard and Peter Paret with introductory essays 
by Peter Paret, Michael Howard and Bernard Brodie and a 
commentary by Bernard Brodie). (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1976), p. 584. 

2 

Pat Towell, "New Gulf Incident Rekindles an Old 
Debate," Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report , 23 April 

1988, p. 1058 
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approximately 18 inches, knocked the reduction gear housing 

3 

off its mounting, and seriously injured ten young sailors. 

To keep the ship's stern from breaking off, the crew welded 

steel plates and strung cables across the damaged area in 

what has been described as a classic text-book case of 

damage control. The crews heroic efforts saved the ship and 

4 

avoided further injuries and potential loss of life. 

Four days later, the U.S. Navy, in combined air and 
surface attacks, engaged the Iranian Navy in a day-long 
battle in the southern Persian Gulf. Immediately after the 
fog of battle had lifted and the results of the navy's 
superb combat performance became clear, a host of questions 
surfaced as to the relationship between our stated political 
objectives and the military means (role of force) used in 
attempting to achieve those objectives. This debate 
reflected the age-old attempt to rationalize the political 
context within which military force is applied. It has long 
been recognized that the use of force is not an end in 
itself but a means by which states pursue political 
objectives. In recent years, a lack of consensus has 
emerged on how force is to be applied within this political 

3 

Rear Admiral George N. Gee, USN, "Statement," U.S. 
Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of 
Defense Appropriations for Fiscal Year 1989 , Hearings 
(Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1989), Part Six, p. 

185. 

4 

Towell, p. 1058. 
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context . 



(No doubt as a result of the continuing 



manifestation of the Vietnam War syndrome.) This lack of 

consensus is dramatically illustrated by the long-standing 

institutional differences between intra-governmental 

agencies in the political-military decision-making arena in 

Washington, D.C. A recent study concluded that a 

dysfunction exists between civilian and military thinking on 

5 

the use of force as an instrument of national policy. 
Civilian planners prefer to work from a set of options that 
maximize flexibility and reduces the risk of failure. They 
tend to view the instruments of war as a means to send 
diplomatic signals. Conversely, military planners prefer to 
deal with concrete objectives and view the purpose of force 
to prevail rather than send subtle diplomatic signals. To 
the military planner, the use of force is designed to 
increase an adversary’s perception that the foreign policy 
of the United States is backed by a potent military force 



The study was conducted by the U.S. Naval War College 
Strategic Studies Group which had been tasked by then Chief- 
of-Naval Operations, Admiral James D. Watkins, to analyze 
the peacetime use of naval forces and to develop a 
"proactive" means of employing these forces to avoid crises. 
The CNO felt that naval forces were being used as a "force 
of convenience" rather than as a part of an overall 
strategy. For more information see: Marshall Bremment, 
"Civilian-Military Relations in the Context of National 
Security Policymaking," Naval War College Review , Winter 
1988, p. 27. 
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structure with the political will and resolve to use those 

6 

means when vital national interests are at stake. 

Purpose 

The Persian Gulf crisis of July 1987 through December 
1988 reminds us once again of the essential need to estab- 
lish a sound balance between political objectives and 
military means. The elemental concept that a clear sense of 
purpose must form the basis of all plans of action has been 
the cornerstone of strategic thought for over 2,500 years. 
Throughout the centuries, strategists have made it 
abundantly clear that the relationship between military and 
political objectives is central to the decision to resort to 
force in the conduct of international relations. Therefore, 
the purpose of this study is twofold: First, to examine the 
relationship between the stated political objectives of the 
U.S. Persian Gulf policy and the military means (role of 
force) used in attempting to attain those goals. And 
second, to formulate causal statements and hypotheses 
pertaining to the sources (both theoretical and practical) 
of allied cooperative and noncooperative behavior and then 
test these hypotheses against the Persian Gulf crisis case 
study . 

6 

Harry G. Summers Jr., "Employing Force to Advance 
Policy," U.S. News and World Report , 7 April 1986, p. 27. 
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To accomplish the first task, the study will address the 
following research questions posed on both the strategic and 
tactical level: Strategically, what issues are truly vital 
national interests? Are the threats to U.S. interests in 
the region substantial? Can it be proven that a disruption 
of tanker traffic through the Strait of Hormuz would be an 
economic disaster for the West? (1973 proved painful but 
not unbearable). Would Soviet intervention in Iran really 
trigger a U.S. response, given public and congressional 
antipathy toward Iran? Would the politically sophisticated 
ruling families of the Gulf oil shiekdoms really allow 
Soviet political and military agents to establish a beach- 
head in the region? Is the U.S. -Soviet competition in the 
region a zero-sum game? What is the relationship between 
Kuwaiti tanker protection and U.S. strategic objectives? On 
the tactical level, what are we trying to accomplish? What 
is the military objective? Who are we trying to influence 
or coerce? How are we trying to influence or coerce them? 

How much and what type of force do we employ? How do we 
define success? When is the crisis over? When can forces 
be withdrawn? And how do we modify the strategy if 
conditions change? Admittedly, the scope of these research 
questions, at first glance, appears quite extensive. 

However, both the research process and the answers are 
intended to serve as a foundation upon which to focus the 
analytical effort on the specific issue of political ends 
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and military means in the Persian Gulf. 

Moreover, this study seeks to evaluate the "strategic" 

process that led to U.S. involvement in the Gulf and 

determine how effective that process was in achieving the 

stated political goals. The approach to this task is taken 

from the perspective of classical policy and strategy 

formulation: the process by which "ends are related to 

means, intentions to capabilities, and objectives to 
7 

resources . " 

Additionally, this study includes several basic 
assumptions: First, that the publicly stated objectives of 
the policy are in fact the real ones upon which the strategy 
is based. Second, that the complexity of international 
relations often makes it difficult to establish a 
relationship between cause and effect in both theory and 
practice. Third, that the analysis, where possible, avoids 
ex post facto judgments and attempts to evaluate the 
strategy according to the goals set by the policymakers. 

And finally, that the grouping of dysfunctional thinking on 
the role of force into civilian and military categories is a 
generalization made only for analytical purposes. This is a 

7 

John Lewis Gaddis, Strategies of Containment , A 
Critical Appraisal of Postwar American National Security 
Policy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982), p. viii. 
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complex issue that transcends and often crosses military, 

8 

civilian, and intra-governmental agency lines. 

The second portion of the analysis focuses on allied 
cooperation and NATO's efforts to address Persian Gulf 
security issues as they pertained to the U.S. decision to 
reflag eleven Kuwaiti oil tankers. The following research 
questions form the basis for this portion of the political- 
military analysis: How can we understand the initial 
American failure to elicit European support for the 
reflagging operation? Moreover, how can we explain the 
gradual shift of position by the Europeans to one of (tacit) 
support for U.S. policy under the auspices of the Western 
European Union (WEU) ? In short, why did a political 
agreement and its subsequent transformation into an 
operational agreement emerge? The answers to these 
questions can be found by an analysis of the four hypotheses 
explaining alliance cooperation and then applying them to 
the case study. 



8 

Perhaps the most celebrated case of this dysfunction 
was reflected in a series of extraordinary speeches made by 
former Secretary of State George P. Shultz and Secretary of 
Defense Caspar W. Weinberger throughout 1984 in the 
aftermath of several bloody terrorist attacks on U.S. 
citizens overseas. The issues focused on the appropriate 
use of military force to counter overseas threats. In an 
ironic reversal of roles, Shultz maintained that the use of 
force is an important factor in diplomatic endeavors and 
should be used as a specific tool to fight terrorism while 
Weinberger admonished policymakers on the limits of military 
force and the need for extreme caution and care in 
employing it. Shultz's views were expressed in public 
speeches at Yeshiva University in New York on 9 December, at 
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The first section of this analysis outlines the 
evolution of NATO policy toward Southwest Asia and 
identifies examples of both cooperative and noncooperative 
behavior. The second section establishes four central 
hypotheses that seek to explain intra-alliance behavior. 
These hypotheses are derived from both systemic and domestic 
models of international politics: 

The external threat hypothesis suggests that 
alliance cohesion rises and falls with the external 
threats to collective security. The alliance 
security dilemma hypothesis proposes that cohesion 
is a function of the coercive potential of the alliance 
leader and its ability to exact cooperative behavior 
from its weaker partners. The collective action 
hypothesis suggests that alliance behavior is 
fundamentally a public goods problem. The domestic 
politics hypothesis asserts that alliance behavior 
is determined primarily by political and economic 
factors at the domestic level. 

The third section tests these hypotheses against the 
reflagging case study to determine which one (or 
combinations thereof) best explains the behavior that 
eventually led to allied cooperation in the Persian Gulf. 

In the final section, some general conclusions are drawn 
regarding the sources of alliance cohesion and the 
forecasting capability of these alliance cooperation 
propositions. Admittedly, the theoretical scope of this 
portion of the study is limited, primarily due to the 



the Park Avenue Synagogue in New York on 25 October, and to 
the Trilateral Commission in Washington on 3 April. 
Weinberger outlined his philosophy in a speech to the 
National Press Club on 28 November. For more information 
see: "Shultz vs. Weinberger - When to use U.S. Power," U . S . 

News and World Report , 24 December, 1984, pp . 20-21. 
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concentration on one case study. However, the purpose of 
this portion of the study is simply to attempt to formulate 
and then validate a series of causal statements pertaining 
to the sources of cooperative and noncooperative behavior 
within the confines of the Persian Gulf case study. 

Organization 

The study is organized on a topical and compartmented 
basis. In the second chapter, the historical evolution of 
U.S. policy and involvement in the Persian Gulf is traced. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the rise of U.S. diplomatic 
activity in the Middle East coinciding with a corresponding 
decrease in British influence in the region and the effect 
U.S. regional doctrines had on shaping U.S. policy. An 
examination of this historical evolution reveals a clear 
pattern in U.S. policy (and perception of interests) that 
transcends any presidential administration or political 
party. Within this context, U.S. strategic, political, and 
economic interests in the Gulf region are defined and the 
threats to those interests examined. 

The third chapter deals with the actual mechanics of 
the Persian Gulf crisis. Specific elements of the crisis 
are examined including the reflagging proposal, the 
protection of shipping mission, the military arrangements, 
and the implementation of the plan. Additionally, a step- 
by-step appraisal of the escalation process is made in order 
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to lay the technical foundation for the political-military 
analysis contained in Chapter Five. 

Chapter Four outlines the conceptual framework and 
reviews the literature upon which the analysis in Chapter 
Five is based. This section addresses the concept of the 
objective, frames the issues, explores the role force plays 
in obtaining political objectives, and identifies the 
analytical model chosen to organize and evaluate the 
relationship between the political objectives and military 
means in the Persian Gulf. Chapter Five is a detailed 
analysis of the relationship between ends and means in the 
Gulf based on the analytical models outlined in the previous 
chapter . 

Chapter Six outlines the conceptual framework and 
reviews the literature upon which the alliance cohesion 
analysis in Chapter Seven is based. This section identifies 
examples of both cooperative and noncooperative behavior and 
establishes the four central hypotheses that seek to explain 
intra-alliance behavior. These hypotheses are derived from 
both systemic and domestic models of international politics. 

Chapter Seven tests these hypotheses against the 
reflagging case study to determine which one (or combination 
thereof) best explains the behavior that led to allied 
cooperation in the Persian Gulf and its impact on U.S. 
policy. Also, some general conclusions are drawn regarding 
the sources of alliance cohesion and the forecasting 
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capability of the alliance cooperation propositions. 

The final chapter proposes a set of alternative 

strategies and recommendations to solve the Gulf security 

dilemma through a regional and collective approach which 

emphasizes low-intensity-conflict while confining the 

military objective to the more narrow issue of freedom of 

navigation in international waterways. This section rests 

upon the spirit of Clausewitz's insightful dictum that one 

cannot "condemn a method without being able to suggest a 

9 

better alternative." 

In summary, the prevailing theme of this study is that 

a balanced, clear, and well-articulated strategy for 

achieving political objectives remains the essential 

ingredient for attainment of that often elusive foreign 

policy "victory." Perhaps former Secretary of the Navy 

James H. Webb, Jr., summed it up best when he solemnly 

pointed out that a well-defined and properly articulated 

strategy assumes a moral obligation: "If we cannot tell our 

people what our objectives are around the world and clearly 

indicate to them why these objectives are important to our 

nation, we cannot expect them to invest the lives of their 

10 

sons and daughters in the national interest." 

9 

Von Clausewitz, p. 161. 

10 

James H. Webb, Jr., "National Strategy, The Navy, 
and the Persian Gulf," World Affairs Journal , Fall 1987, 
p. 39 . 
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CHAPTER II 



U.S. PERSIAN GULF POLICY 



. . . It is a narrow policy to suppose that 

this country or that is to be marked out as 
the eternal ally or the perpetual enemy of 
England. We have no eternal allies, and we 
have no perpetual enemies. Our interests 
are eternal and perpetual, and those interests 
it is our duty to follow. ^ 

Lord Palmerston, 1848 



Historical Background 

The historical evolution of U.S. policy in the Persian 

Gulf region has its roots deeply embedded in the 150 year 

domination of the region by the British. Not only did the 

United States assume "the mantle of leadership and much of 

its strategic infrastructure from the British but also its 

way of thinking about its interests and how to pursue 
2 

them." The two major interests of the United States -- 
preventing the expansion of Soviet influence and ensuring 
access to oil — can be seen as an extension of "The Great 
Game" as played by the British throughout the nineteenth 



1 

Philip Guedalla, Palmerston (New York: G.P. 

Putnam's Sons, 1927), p. 301. 

2 

Gary Sick, "Statement," U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, The 
Evolution of U.S. Policy in the Persian Gulf , Hearing 
(Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 14 July 1988), p. 37; 
hereafter referred to as Sick Statement . 
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century and as a reflection of British projection of its 

lines of communications and markets east of Suez. As a 

result of this historical evolution, "there is a line of 

continuity in U.S. policy and its perception of national 

interests in the Persian Gulf region that transcends any 

3 

administration or political philosophy." 

U.S. military as well as business interests in the 

Persian Gulf date from the pre-World War II years and the 

establishment of the Arabian-American Oil Company (ARAMCO) 

in Saudi Arabia in the 1930’s. During the war, the region 

became one of the major lend-lease supply routes to the 

Soviet Union through which tremendous amounts of military 

equipment and related supplies found their way into the Red 

Army. With the ouster of Reza Shah (due to his German 

leanings) and the replacement by his son on the peacock 

throne, the British and Soviets effectively divided Iran 

into spheres of influence for the duration of the war. U.S. 

presence in the Gulf during these years witnessed the 

largest sustained deployment of U.S. military forces — 

40,000 troops of the U.S. Middle East Command — in history 
4 

to the region. 

Close cooperation between Saudi Arabia and the United 
States during the course of the war led to the building 

3 

Ibid . , p. 38 . 

4 

Ibid. 
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of an airfield at Dahrain and the establishment of an 

American naval presence in the Persian Gulf. The naval 

presence was formalized in 1949 with the establishment of 

the U.S. Middle East Force (USMIDEASTFOR ) homeported at the 

British naval base at Jufair, Bahrain. This presence, 

coupled with additional American and U.N. diplomatic 

pressure and some astute Iranian diplomatic maneuvering, was 

an important motivating factor in forcing the Soviet Union 

to withdraw its occupation forces from northern Iran at the 

5 

end of World War II. Even at this early stage, U.S. 

Persian Gulf policy reflected the growing concern over the 

containment of Soviet expansionism and spread of 

international communism around the world. This concern was 

enunciated in the Truman Doctrine and manifested itself in 

the pursuit of regional collective security arrangements 

such as the Baghdad Pact (forerunner to the Central Treaty 

Organization-CENTO) and in the conclusion of bilateral 

6 

agreements with Iran, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. 



5 

Jeffrey Schloesser, "U.S. Policy in the Persian 
Gulf," Department of State Bulletin , October 1987, p. 39. 

6 

Emile A. Nakhleh, The Persian Gulf and American 
Policy (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1982) , p. 96. 
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